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For “The Frieud.’ 
Calmness in Danger. 

In the life of G. A. Selwyn, Bishop of New 
Zealand, is a description of an adventure in 
one of the islands of the Pacific Ocean, which 
he visited in 1851, which illustrates in a strik- 
ing manner the importance of presence of 
mind in danger, and the effect of mingled 
firmness and mildness in restraining a savage 
people, bent on bloodshed. The account is 
contained in a letter written by the Bishop of 
Newcastle, who was one of the party. 


“ Morpeth, N. S. Wales, Sept. 23rd, 1851. 

“The main danger to which we have been 
exposed has arisen from the character of the 
natives of the islands, and their deep-rooted 
desire of revenge for previous injury. They 
are very treacherous, or rather, I would say, 
when they have, from any cause, decided to 
attack and kill, they effect their object by pre- 
tending to and showing in their manner the 
greatest cordiality and goodwill, until the 
moment of attack. The captain of a sandal- 
wood trader, whom we met at the first island 
which we visited, told me that on visiting one 
of the islands to which we were going, some 
years ago, he had so numerous a crew that he 
thought himself quite secure, and that the 
natives would not dare to attack them. He 
therefore allowed as many as liked to come 
on the deck; many came and appeared in 
great good humor, most pleased and friendly : 
when in one moment, without the slightest 
warning, seventeen of his crew were laid dead 
on the ship’s deck. Their revenge, or retalia- 
tion, is with them a principle or point of 
honor, and as they can draw no distinction 
between one white man and another, however 
different they may be in calling or even in 
country, when they have received any injury 
from a ship or boat, they will always retaliate, 
if they can, upon the next white men who 
come to their island, and it is of course quite 
impossible to know what ship or boat may 
have visited an island some few days or weeks 
before you visit it,or how they may bave 
treated the natives. 

“ The greatest danger to which we were ex- 
posed arose from the evil design and attempt 
of the natives in Sandwich Harbor, at the Is- 
land of Malicolo. Only one ship is known to 


have visited this harbor before the Fly man- 
of-war, and the natives did not know one word 
of English or of the language of the other 
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islands. Numbers collected on the shore as|and then if we only admitted a few on board 
we entered the harbor about noon, and as we at a time, making them leave their arms in 
wanted to replenish our water, we at once|their canoes, there would probably be no great 








communicated with them—went in our boat 
close to the shore, persuaded two to swim to 
us, took them as guides to the place where 
fresh water could be obtained, gave them some 
little presents, and dismissed them. The place 
shown by them as the best for obtaining water 


proved so inconvenient that the Bishop of 


New Zealand and myself rowed in the even- 


‘ing all along the shores of the harbor to find, 


if possible, a more convenient stream or pool. 
We found one more accessible and returned 
after an absence of two hours to the ship. 
Whenever we left the ship, we always gave 


|directions to the chief mate to allow a few of 


the natives to come on board, at a time, if 
they came in their canoes, and wished to see 
the ship, and seemed quiet and friendly. On 
our return, the mate told us that they had 
allowed one or two small parties to come on 
board, but that afterwards so many came and 
some looked so questionable, armed with their 
clubs and spears, that he had thought it pra- 
dent to refuse permission to them to come 
on deck. The Bishop of New Zealand still 
thought it important to procure some water, 
and we arranged that we should not both go 
in the boats, as we had usually done, but that 
he should go in the boats to the place we had 
selected as the best for obtaining water (which 
was retired, and near the settlement of a nice 
old man, with whom we had made friends the 
previous evening) while I remained in charge 
of the ship. At dawn the boats went with 
casks to fetch the water, and I was leftin the 
ship with the mate and one sailor, and two or 
three of the native boys from the other islands. 
The natives had probably observed, the even 
ing before, how many sailors were in the ship, 
and perhaps had been annoyed that they had 
not all been allowed to come on board—when 
therefore they saw the boats go away with so 
many hands in them, they would know how 
few must be left in the ship and feel assured 
that if some ten or twelve of them could get 
on board, under pretence of merely sceing the 
ship, they could watch their opportunity, 
overpower the few in charge, take possession 
of the ship, and then have also the whole 
party in the boats at their mercy. Within 
an hour after the boats had left the ship, two 
or three canoes came off to the ship, filled 
with huge men, most of them were armed 
with their clubs, and bows, and spears. In 
the first canoe the chief man was such a fero- 
cious looking ruffian, with a formidable club, 
that I at once determined he should not come 
on board. When, therefore, the canoe came 
close to the ship, and they asked by signs 
whether they might come on board, I refused 
to allow them, but made them understand by 
pointing to the sun, and tracing its course in 
the heavens, that they might come on board 
about noon, when it was over our heads. By 
this time I knew the boats would be returned: 






































risk. They seemed much disappointed, and 
jin order to keep them in good humor, I talked 
to them, asked their names for different things 
and wrote down the words in a book. I then 
got them to tell me their names, and in order 
to carry on this amusement and pass the time, 
I pointed to an old man in the canoe and 
made signs that he might come and sit on the 
side of the bulwarks, and tell me the names 
of things which I wanted to know. The old 
man came and seated himself beside me, and 
as 1 wrote down the first word he gave me, I 
saw him looking most anxiously all over the 
ship: and as I wrote down the second word, 
I detected him making signs to the ferocious 
chief, with a look which seemed to say dis- 
tinctly, ‘1t’s all right, only one or two left in 
the ship: let us get quietly on deck and the 
ship is ours and the white men in our power.’ 
[ immediately sent the old man back to the 
canoe, and made them understand that no 
one could come on deck till the sun was over 
our heads. Five or six other canoes had by 
this time come off to the ship, and there must 
have been at least fifty of these huge men in 
them, many armed, and some five or six look- 
ing as if they could do anything. For more 
than two hours they kept close to the ship, 
asking again and again to cone on deck, which 
{ again and again refused. Every now and 
then, one more forward than the rest would 
take hold of the ship and plant his foot on a 
slight projection, so that one good spring 
would bring him on deck. No sooner had he 
planted his foot and looked up, than he saw 
me just over him, directing him very calmly 
but decidedly to get back into his canoe. All 
this time the native boys from the other is- 
lands, who were on board, were in the greatest 
terror. One came to me with a countenance 
of livid paleness and said, ‘ Those,—very bad 
men,—they want to kill you and me,—they 
no come on ship, you no let them come.’ 
Another, the biggest of the boys, a stout 
strong fellow, came to me with a countenance 
so ludicrous from the excess of terror dep‘ cted 
on it, that I could not help laughing. Well! 
after two bours, the men in the canoes con- 
sulted together, evidently came to the con- 
clusion that it was no use to try any longer, 
and began to move off. My work was then 
done, and the chief mate came up to me and 
said, ‘I am rejoiced, my lord, that those fel- 
lows are gone: we have been in great danger: 
if your calm firmness had not disconcerted 
them, and three or four had once got on the 
deck, the ship would not have been now in 
our possession.’ , 

“ Next came the most anxious hour that I 
have ever passed in my whole life. When 
the canoes had moved off a little way, they 
stopped, and every eye was directed towards 
the two boats of the ship, which were lying 
off the shore, where the water was being 
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fetched from a pool about a quarter of a mile 
inland, up a rocky wooded bank. The men 
in the canoes consulted together, then changed 
their places, filling the two largest canoes 
with those who were evidently the greatest 
fighters, and these two canoes paddled towards 
the boats. While [I was called upon to act 
and protect the ship, I was perfectly calm, 
and though I was conscious of the danger of 
my position, felt no fear. 
alarm. As the twocanoes wentslowly towards 
the boats, I could see other natives running 
along the shore in the same direction. With 
the telescope, I could see one man in each of 
the boats and about one hundred natives on 
the shore. The danger was, lest the two 
canoes should reach the boats and overpower 
the two men before the Bishop of New Zea- 
land came down with his body of men from 
the water pool—in which case the natives 
would be in possession of the boats—deprive 
the bishop and his party of all means of reach- 
ing the ship, and destroy them at their leisure. 
The canoes neared the boats. I called to the 
mate and asked, ‘Can we render any assist- 
ance?’ ‘None, my lord.’ I pointed to a third 
small boat still on the ship. ‘That would 
sink if put into the water, and we have only 
one oar to it.’ I paced the deck a few seconds, 
and then asked again, ‘If anything should 
happen on shore, and the natives taste blood 
there, have we any means of self-defence in 
the ship?’ The unswer was ‘None.’ This 
information did not disconcert me: I felt ita 
duty to inquire whether anything could be 
done; and if anything could have been sug- 
gested, should at once have set about it. But 
the thought that something fatal might hap- 

en on shore brought with it a sickening feel- 
ing of reckless disregard as to what might 
happen to myself. I therefore paced the deck 
and rendered the only aid I could render— 
that of fervent prayer to Almighty God, ask- 
ing in our Saviour’s name that He would 
guard and protect and restore to us in safety 
my dear friend and his companions. I saw 
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inal purauit, but I fear there is a want of a 
steady, solid, diligent waiting for the renewal 
of those baptisms which purge the soul and 
prepare it for further illaminations and dis- 
coveries of duty. There is a seeking and de- 
siring after good, and a looking toward the 
servantsand messengers, and expecting them ; 
but if under a sense of our wants and weak- 
ness, our attention was more immediately 


Now I was full of|}tarned to the Master himself, and our depend- 


ence more abstractedly fixed on Him, I believe 
there would be more of a growing in the root. 
—Richard Shackleton. 
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For ‘The Friend.” 

The Meeting at Firbank Chapel and. its Results. 

(Continued from page 239.) 

The testimony left of her former husband 
by John Audland’s widow, Anne, (who her- 
self labored and suffered imprisonment in the 
service of the Gospel) as to the effect upon him 
of the Divine Power attending this memor- 
able meeting, is in unison with that of Thomas 
Camm, as quoted in the previous number. 
She says: ‘‘When the Lord’s blessed and 
honorable day broke upon him, he was high 
in notion and profession, imagining that he 
bad been filled with durable riches and wis- 
dom ; but in the light of this day he saw the 
emptiness of it all, while he wanted the sub- 
stance, life in the eternal Word, and by the 
same to be sanctified throughout. Therefore 
under the sense of this great want, many and 
great were his sighs and groans, and his tears 
not a few ; days and nights of sorrow many a 
one he underwent, the word and power of the 
Lord being as a fire revealed within him, to 
burn the great building, that he had been 
erecting and setting up of hay, wood and 
stubble ; and in this exercise [ also had a share 
with him, and in great lamentation I have 
heard him often sorrowfully say: Ah! what 
have we been doing? what have we beon labor- 
ing for? or what availeth our great profes- 
sion ? all our building tumbles down ; our pro- 
fession is high as the wind; the day of the 
Lord is upon it, and his. word as a fire con- 


soon the canoes reach the boats: I saw two of|sumes it as dry stubble ; and puts an end unto 


the natives in one of the boats: I heard a 
noise and a shout from shore—I could not 
trust my eyes, when I thought I saw the boats 
move from the shore, rowed by our own men 
—I gave the telescope to the mate and eagerly 
asked whether be could see the men in the 
boats and the bishop with them. He looked 
and answered ‘ Yes—they are all there—and 
his lordship steers the first boat.’ You can 
imagine my thankfulness. 7 


May we of the retiring generation be hap- 
pily continued objects of Divine regard and 
compassion, and be endued from season to 
season with fresh supplies of heavenly wis- 
dom, that so we may walk in and before our 
families with propriety, and leave such vesti- 
ges in all parts of our conduct, as our succes- 
sors may safely follow; and may our beloved 
offspring and their connections, having been 
favored to see a glimpse of the beauty which 
is in the Truth, dwell lowin humble, watch 
ful fear, that this eye may ever be kept open 
in them, that the vision may be more and 
more cleared and extended, and the god of 
this world never be permitted to close or ob- 
scure with the dust of the earth, or dazzle and 
dim with worldly splendor: I am anxious for 
the coming forward of the youth of our day; 
something or other retards their growth ; with 
many it is not any evil disposition, any crim- 


all empty professions, and high notions with- 


(who had all been convinced at the Firbank 
Chapel Meeting) travelled southward ; “ John 
Camm and Edward Burrough through the 
middle of the nation, and others through other 
parts as the Lord directed them, and after 
some time they all met together, with several 
other brethren, at London, where the Lord 
had a great work; but after some time John 
Camm and John Audland were called towards 
Bristol, (after that time travelling together) 
where, and in the countries adjacent, was q 
door effectually opened unto them, and many 
hundreds were by the word and testimony 
of truth, by them published, convinced and. 
turned to God.” 

Among those who were thus convinced wag 
Charles Marshall, who himself was afterwards 
called into the service and sufferings of the 
ministry of the gospel. He has left an ae- 
count of this visit, entitled, ‘‘ A testimony to 
the glorious morning of the day of unexpress. 
ible visitation of the love of God, (in parti- 
cular to the city of Bristol, and adjacent 
parts) and to the great and mighty power of 
the Lord, appearing in and with his two pre- 
cious servants, John Camm and Jobo Aad. 
land, who came to the city io the year 1654.” 
In this, he describes John Camm as “ An 
ancient man, full of zeal and fervency in the 
gospel, endued with the precious gift of dis 
cerning and sound judgment, sharp and ter- 
rible to the evil, but sweet and friendly to the 
tender.” 

John Audland, he says, “was a younger 
man, of a sweet ruddy and amiable counten- 
ance, and of a cheerfal spirit ; one of the wise 
in heart, filled with the excellent bright spark- 
ling glorious power of the Lord God over. 
lasting; in which he appeared many times 86 
filled, that immortality shined in his face, and” 
his voice was as thunder, therein dreadful in 
the strength of the Lord of hosts against the 
man of sin, and those in covenant therewith; 
terrible in the dread of God against the work- 
ers of iniquity; but livingly tender to the 
sensible travellers, and poor in spirit. Ah! 
my soul hath a sensible remembrance, how 
the doctrine given him of Christ Jesus dropped 


out life or substance, to all the wisdom of|as dew, and sweetly descended as the refresh- 


fallen man: we must forsake the world, and 
all its glory; it’s all but vanity and vexation 
of spirit; ‘tis a Saviour that I long for, ’tis 
Him that my soul pants after; Ob! that I 
may be comprehended into his life and over- 
shadowed with his glory, sanctified through- 


out by his word, and raised up by his eternal! 


power. To this effect did his soul often travail 
before the Lord; and the Lord who had called 
him for the purpose of his own glory, was not 
unmindful of him; but had regard to his 


so out of the furnace of affliction a pure and 


ing rain: he was a laborer indeed, night and 
day in the labor of the gospel ; in which he 
extremely spent himself; and his fervent and 
unexpressible travels in and about the city of 
Bristol, I am well satisfied, laid a foundation 
for the wasting his natural life; which was 
spent, and offered up for the Truth, -and in 


ithe work of it; and indeed he, with dear 


honorable John Camm, was instrumental, in 
the hand of the Almighty God, of our gather- 


‘ings; and the spending their lives and strength 
blessed work begun, to prosper the same, that | 


was most in their labors and travels amongst 


|us, in the city and adjacent parts, of which I 
clean vessel might be brought forth ; and then | 


was an eye and ear witness, being with them 


the Lord plentifully poured upon him of his|frequently. These two faithful ministers of 


Holy Spirit, filling him with all wisdom and 


Christ Jesus came to the city of Bristol, in the 


power to publish and proclaim his everlasting 5th month, 1654, and first they came amongst 
Gospel, and to bring glad tidings to the poor, |@ seeking people, who kept one day in the 


the day of deliverance to the captivated souls, 
and to say unto Sion that her King reigns.” 
Thus fitted and prepared for service, and 


week in fasting and praying, waiting for, and 
breathing in spirit after the morning and visi- 


tation of God, and day of redemption ; and 


continuing to abide ander that Power which | #mongst us they spoke the powerfal word of 
alone enables any to promote the Lord’s cause, 'life, in the dread of his name that lives for- 


it is no marvel that a blessing rested on the 
labors of these good men. 


Thomas Camm states that shortly after bis 


he with John Audland, Francis Howgill, Ed- 
ward Burrough, and Richard Hubberthorn, 


ever; and we were seized on and smitten even 


|to the heart ; and that day, and the visitation 
‘of it overtook us, which we had longed and 
father’s return from his first visit to London, | 
‘ous light of the Lord we were turned.” 


waited for, and from darkness to the marvel- 


(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
The Seneeas and the Valley of the Genesee. 


“Realm of the Senecas! no more 
In shadow lies the ‘ Pleasant Vale ;’ 
Gone are the chiefs, who ruled of yore, 
Like chaff before the rushing gale. 
Their rivers rin with narrowed bounds, 
Cleared are'their broad old hunting grounds ; 
And on their ancient battle-fields 
The green-sward to the plowman yields; 
Like mocking echoes of the hill, 
Their fame resounded and grew still ; 
And on green ridge and level plain, 
Their hearths will never smoke again. 
Fled are their pomp and power like dreams, 
‘By scribe unmarked by bard unsung; 
But mountains, lakes and rolling streams 
Recall their wild rich forest tongue, 
And names of melody they bear, 
Sweeter than flute-notes on the air.” 
* * * + + 
“Tribes of the solemn League! from ancient seats 
Swept by the whites, like autumn leaves away, 
Faint are your records of heroic feats, 
And few the traces of your former sway ; 
Loved woodland haunts, deep shadowy and gray, 
No longer wave defiance to the roar 
And rush of whirlwind ; ’mid their cool retreats 
The wild beast harbors in their depths no more, 


















































yore. 
* 


* * * 


“Where are your thrilling orators, who caught 

Their eloquence from nature, and allied 

Wild powers of fancy to the glow of thought, 

And grace of gesture to ancestral pride? 

Their sylvan voices on the wind have died, 

And your last master* of the honeyed tone, 

Commanding port and gesture dignified, 

No longer valid an empire overthrown, 

And near his couch of dust Niagara makes moan.” 

—Hosmer’s Yonnondio. 

The most beautiful region of Western New 
York is undoubtedly the valley watered by 
the Genesee river, and early known as the 
Genesee Country. ‘‘This stream which leaps 
from rocky fastnesses to descend to green 
meadows, and flow beside her ruddy orchards 

‘and golden wheat fields, blessing and blessed, 
well typifies the history of the region in its 
transition through the rude barbarism of the 
savage era, the wildness of aboriginal man, 
and the hardy endurance of pioneer life, to be 
succeeded by the quiet thrift of peaceful ag- 
riculture, and the evidences of an advanced 
civilization.”’ 

Pleasant Valley, long ago the red-man named 
this broad deep basin, furrowed by the Gen- 
esee, where embowered in groves of stately 
elms and oaks, the river loiters for mile on 
mile, drifting from side to side of the rich 


grainfields and meadows, dotted with farm- 
houses, spreads like a vast park over the allu- 
vial plain. 





Springs, the venerated Ganowagas of the In- 
dian medicine-man, we feel inclined to give 
our readers the impressions a residence in this 
beautiful valley has left upon us. Many scenes 
in this region are associated with memories 
of the tribes of Indians whose wrongs have 
been rehearsed in the pages of ‘‘ The Friend,” 
and the names of Red Jacket and Cornplanter 
will prove familiar to many readers. A con- 
cise sketch of the Indian occupation of the 
Genesee country, mainly derived from a bis- 
tory of Livingston county, by L. L. Doty, 
(1876), may be in place. 

For many ages this region formed the upper 
or western door of the typical Long-house or 
federation of the Five-nations, and was the 
favorite hunting ground of the Senecas, the 


* Red Jacket. 




























































And plowmen turn the glebe they darkly clothed of 































smiling landscape, whose broad expanse of 


Having passed several months at Avon} 
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most powerful and warlike of the tribes form.|Sulpitians never had a mission there, though 
ing the great Iroquois League. Tradition) their rivals the Jesuits bad one.” 
says that they established themselves here at} This Salignac, who so closely resembled his 
atime more remote than the Christian era,| younger brother in name, differed widely from 
but it was not until they were visited by the| him in character. The latter, unlike many of 
Jesuit fathers, about 240 years ago, that any|his fellow professors, gave his whole heart to 
precise information was gained relative to|his sacred calling. The archbishop bore the 
their position in the league. These zeulous| full name of Frangois de Salignac de la Mothe 
and self-sacrificing, but erring advocates of|Fenelon. The famous Fenelon, afterwards 
the Romish Church, planted their missions|archbishop of Cambray, it is thus shown, is 
near the Genesee river as early as 1636, but| not the Fenelon of the historian, that he was 
their efforts to convert the Senecas were with-| not a Jesuit but a Sulpitian, and that he never 
out any permanent result. was a missionary to Canada nor a resident in 
‘There is no page in our country’s history | the Genesee valley. 
more touching and romantic than that which] The Fenelon of revered memory is chiefly 
records the labors and sufferings of the Jesuit}known to many readers as the author of 
missionaries. In the western wilds they were|“ Telemachus,” a popular reading book for 
the pioneers of civilization and faith. Thejstudents of the French language. Few of 
wild hunter or the adventurous traveller who| those who have been drilled in the book know 
penetrating the forests, came to new and| what its publication, which was surreptitious, 
strange tribes, often found that years before,|cost its pious author. “The book of Tele- 
the disciples of Loyola bad preceded him in| machus,” says Madame de Stael, “ was a cour- 
the wilderness. Traditions of the ‘ Black|ageous action.” “To insist with such ardor 
robes’ still linger among the Indians. On| on the duties of a sovereign, and to paint with 
moss-grown trees they point out the traces of| such truth a voluptuous reign, disgraced Fene- 
their work, and in wonder decypher carved|lon at the Court of Louis XLV, but the virtuous 
side by side on its trunk, the emblems of our| author raised a statue to himself in all hearts.” 
salvation and the lilies of the Bourbons.” Had the Jesuit fathers numbered among 
The historian of Livingston county states| them many such as the pious Fenelon, how 
that among the Jesuit fathers who engaged! widely different would their history now read, 
in this work of civilization with zeal for the|from that which unfortunately confronts us. 
interests of the Roman Church, was Fenelon,| Instead of a catalogue of base intrigue and 
afterwards the famous archbishop of Cam-!unprincipled devotion to the mandates of 
bray, a man of undoubted purity of life and|trafficers for power and place, we would have 
true Christian devotion. He also says, as ifjhad the holy offices of love. Many are the 
speaking with authority, that the most pros | dark pages of their history, over which the 
perous of the Iroquois missions was that of| student pauses to question, “Can these men 
St. Michael's, to which Fenelon was attached,| have been Christians, can they indeed have 
and which in the field of his labors embraced) been buman, who have trailed the holy in- 
the Seneca village situated at East Avon, near |signia of their profession in the blood of the 
our place of summer sojourn. saints, and who appear to have luid aside 
The belief that we were in the midst of|every attribute of gentle humanity ?” 
scenes once familiar to this most worthy| Some of these Jesuit fathers could perhaps 
Christian divine, whose memory we had ever|sit for the portrait drawn by Hosmer, the 
venerated, rendered the story of the early| Poet of Avon, in his “ Yonnondio, or the War- 
missions doubly interesting. Having never|riors of the Genesee.” 
before scen it stated that Fenelon bad visited 
America, our doubts prompted us to con- 
sult- the authorities, afterwards accessible, 
where we learned that though Fenelon had 
early proposed to become a missionary in 
Canada, by which term the French posses- 
tions in America were early known, he had, 
through the opposition of an uncle, relin- 
quisbed the project aud turned towards Asia 
and the East. Here was a difficulty, such 
as many others have found who have probed 
too deeply into history, to find that a good 
story has been built upon a very shallow 
foundation, or on an utter misconception of 
the truth, or upon the authority of some old 
chronicler, heedless of those nice distinctions 
which the lover of truth will ever regard as 
of the utmost importance. There is, how- 
ever, a basis for the assumption that a Fene- 
lon was a missionary to Canada, and we have 
been informed by Francis Parkman, author 
of “The Jesuits in North America in the 
17th Century,” that there was an Abbé Fran- 
gois Salignac de Fenelon, an elder half-brother 
of the Archbishop of Cambray, and that this 
Salignac came to Canada in 1667, and like 
his younger brother, was not a Jesuit but a 
Sulpitian. He resided, in 1668, at a Sulpitian 
mission on the north side of Lake Ontario, 
and afterwards at Montreal. “I know no 
reason,” says Parkman, “for believing that 
Fenelon was ever in Livingston county. The 





“De Lisle made use of subtle arts 

To graft his creed on savage hearts, 
And won by gift and gilded bribe 
Esteem of many a forest tribe. 
Like them, he painted face and lip 

And robed his limbs in skin of beast, 
And sate a joyous fellowship 

With quivered warriors at the feast. 
Dark floating Rumor linked his name 
Among his countrymen with shame— 
Some even whispered that he fled 

In terror from his native clime, 
And bore a keen stiletto, red 

From point to hilt with crime ; 
And many hinted that his soul 
Was far too proud for priestly stole, 
And that his broad and iron hand 
Could better clutch the heavy brand, 
Than grasp with meek uplifted eye, 
The sacred vase or rosary.” 

(To be continued.) 


The most that can be said of instrumental 
music as an aid to devotion is, that it is allur- 
ing and enlivening to the affections, i. ¢., as 
long as they are excitable by outward means; 
but as it has full as great an effect on the 
passions, and is quite as much employed in 
enticing and betraying the unwary into folly 
and wretchedness, it seems most safe for 
beings travelling through the dangers and 
difficulties of a probationary state rather to 
avoid it on account of its abuse, than to in- 
dulge in it for the sake of its supposititious 
advantages.— Dillwyn, 
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For “ The Friend.” lfrom among the people. The scourge hadjart not forgotten by thy friends who have 


Extracts from Letters, &e., of Ebenezer Worth. 
(Concladed from page 235.) 
Memorandums, &c.. in his own handwriting. 

* While living at Tunessassa ,I called to see 
an Indian woman in the village of Coldspring 
on the Allegheny Reservation, who was very 
sick of pulmonary disease. Her brother-in- 
law went into her room with me; he was a 
pretty well educated Indian, a member of the 
Methodist Society—a man that I esteemed and 
who stood high in the estimation of his own 
people—he interpreted for me. 
her how she was; she replied I am avery 
sick woman. After some time | inquired what 
her prospects were; she said, I feel mysell 
to be a great sinner; that there is a great 
debt of sin resting against me which I have 
no power to pay. Whilo I was able I was in 
the practice of praying, but now my mind and 
body are both sinking together and I cannot 
pray and am in great trouble. Deep mental 
exercise and trouble were strongly pictured 
in her countenance. I felt much for her, and 
fearing she might be laboring under discour- 
agement, by thinking that prayer that was 
not offered in a kneeling position was not as 
acceptable to her Divine Master, I said to her 
that [ believed she could offer up prayer lying 
io her bedasshe then was, that would be accept- 
able to the Great Spirit. She lived tor some 
weeks after, and was favored to make a peace- 
ful and happy close. A day or two before she 
died she said, she felt resigned to the will of the 
Great Spirit, either to die or live. The even- 
ing she was taken, she repeated the same and 
added, My own choice would be to die. 

Esenezer Worru.”’ 


The following appear to be copies of inter- 
esting anecdotes, related to him, it is thought, 
by Asher Wright, a Presbyterian missionary 
residing among the Indians, and may be new 
to many readers of “ The Friend.” 

“When the cholera was at its height on 
the Buffalo Creek Reservation, during the 
summer of 1834, I had been spending a day 
in administering to a great number of new 
cases of the disease, and just before midnight 
had retired with the hope of getting a little 
rest, when a loud rap at the door gave warn- 
ing of another attack ; springing out of bed 
and raising the window, I recognized the voice 
of a son of the old one-armed chief, Young 
King, wishing me to come with all haste, as 
his mother was extremely sick with the 
cholera ; that mother had been one of our 
most faithful Christian women, and we were 
intensely anxious that her life should be pre- 
served. For an hour or two the remedies 
used seemed to hold the disease in check, 
when she suddenly grew worse, and it now 
became evident that nothing could be done to 
save her. She had from the first cherished no 
hope of recovery, and submitted to medical 
treatment simply as a matter of Christian 
duty; but now she desired to be let alone, as 
none of us could have any further expectation 
of saving her life, and she wished to have a 
quiet and undisturbed opportunity for prayer 
before she died. Her attendants yielded sadly 
and sorrowfully to her request; when she 
prayed fervently for her husband, for ber 
children, for the Church and for the people, 
and closed by asking the Lord to take her 
now to himself and permit her to go in peace, 
and to be satisfied with this, and not permit 
the pestilence to carry off any more victims 


linquired of 


been worse on that day in respect both to the|unity with thy service in this allotment, and 
oumber and the severity of the attacks than|believe thou art in thy right place. Be not 
on any previous day since the outbreak of the|too much cast down then, when the enemy 
disease ; but it isnot known that another death |may try and buffet thee, for this is his way 
occurred from it after that prayer was uttered.|with the upright in heart; but as they kee 
In my round among the sick the next day, 1|their love and allegiance to their Holy Head, 
found every case improving, and 1 am not}He will bring them out of the furnace pure ag 
aware that any Iroquois Indian has died from}gold. * * In love, Lam thy attached 
that disease in either of the subsequent epi-|friend, Tos. Evans.” 
demics of the Cholera,” “ Philada., 9th mo. 27, 1845, 
“George Smith, had been a member of the} Dear friend, Ebenezer Worth:— * * * 
Mission Church on the BuffaloCreek Reserva-|[p reading thy last letter directed to the 


tion for about five years, maintaining a con-|¢ommittee, I was particularly strack with the 
sistent Christian character. He died of a impression that thou wast a devoted man to 
lingering disease, bearing his sufferings with |the poor Indian, and I have no doubt the pros. 
Christian patience and fortitude, and giving |ecution of thy labors among that people, have 
earnest testimony to the preciousness and |often afforded thee solid peace and comfort. I 
sustaining power of the Gospel. A day or/desire thy encouragement, my dear friend, in 
two before his death, he was thought to be every good word and work, and doubt not 
already dead by those who had the care of|when the time comes for thy release, that the 
him, and was dressed for the grave. After|retrospect of thy labors will be satisfactory. 
lying in this apparently lifeless condition for|[ feel mach for thee in thy secluded situation, 
an hour or two he revived, and began to re-|and desire that the God of all peace may be 


late the wonderful views of heavenly things 
with which he had been favored while in that 
seemingly unconscious state. I called at the 
house soon afier he revived, and found him 
bearing earnest testimony to the truth and 
preciousness of Christianity, and exhorting 
all around him to embrace it. He soon di- 
rected his remarks to me, and urged me to 
make all possible effort for the people, and 
said among other things, ‘I am a poor Indian 
and do not even know how old Lam; but I 
know this, that Jesus Christ came into the 


world to save sinners, and that He will save} 


all who come to Him. I know He will, for 
He saved me;—tell them of it, tell it to the 
Indians, tell it to the white man, tell it to the 
negroes, tell everybody—He will save all 
who believe in Him. He will not cast away 
any who come to Him. Persuade them to 
believe in Him, that they may live forever.’ ” 


It is proposed to conclude the ‘“ Extracts” 
with a few selections from letters addressed 
to Ebenezer Worth, by valuable Friends, now 
deceased. 

« Philadelphia, 9th mo. 15th, 1843. 


pleased to sustain and carry thee through to 
his praise and thy own, and friends’ comfort, 
which I have a comfortable assurance will be 
the case. Remember me to the Indians that 
fet th after me, and be assured that my love 
is to thee warm. 


Thy friend, Jos. ELKINTON.” 


“10th mo. 5, 1848. 

My dear Friend, E.W.:— * * * Ican 
in truth adopt the language of tho Apostle, 
‘ET know that in me, that is in my flesh, 
‘'dwelleth no good thing; but by the grace of 
\God, lam what Iam.’ But oh! how I feel 
my weakness, my leanness; I have nothing to 
glory in but infirmities; but I believe the 
more we are brought to be sensible of our own 
‘unworthiness, and that it is of: the Lord’s 
|mercy we are not consumed, the more com- 
passion we shall feel fur others, and the 
greater willingness to forgive injuries, and 
idesire the restoration of the wanderer to the 
way of peace, &c., for 1 do believe his mercies 
‘are new every morning. Every renewed visita- 
|tion of his love is attended with the offer of for- 
giveness of the sins that are past, through our 


My dear friend :—I have often thought of| Lord Jesus Christ, and if at any time through 


thee with feelings of affectionate and brotherly 
sympathy in thy lonely situation, far from 
the flock with whom thou bast been wont to 
mingle in spirit and take sweet counsel. Bat 
the everlasting Shepherd and Bishop of souls, 
Christ Josus, is as near at Tunessassa as He 
is at Bradford or in Philadelphia; and when 
He, who is indeed our Light and our Life ap- 
pears, in our ‘seeking souls, we thirst not for 
any other streams. I doubt not, thou wilt 
have thy seasons of desertion and stripping, 
when the Chief Shepherd may seem entirely 
out of view; but keep a steadfast and single 
eye to Him, and He will assuredly appear 
again to thy comfort and rejoicing. I shall 


unwatchfulness or unfaithfulness [ have not 
|kept my rank in righteousness, oh, what dis- 
|tress of mind | have been brought into, greatly 
\desiring that 1 might be forgiven and favored 
with a renewed evidence in myself of Divine 
regard, and his judgments thus far upon me 
have been in mercy. * * * 
I remain thine, &c., SAMUEL Cope.” 


“ Fox Chase, 3d mo. 17, 1869. 
My dear friend E. Worth :-—Thou art fre- 
quently the companion of my thoughts, being 
often with thee in spirit, in visiting the dwell- 
ings of the natives, when thy hands may be 
ready to hang down with discouragement and 
thy knees to smite together through terror. 





not be surprised if thou feels as though thou |[f'g word of sympathy will be acceptable to 
wert doing little or no good, and even be|thee, then let me encourage thee to go on in 
ready to call in question sometimes the pro-|thy efforts for the help of this poor people. I 
priety of thy present allotment. This is no| doubt not thou hast and will have thy reward, 
new thing to them that are endeavoring tojeven the answer of sweet peace, which is of 
serve the Master, and it is good to bring us|more worth than an increase of corn, wine, or 
to try the ground of our movements, like|oi], That it may be so, is the desire of thy 
proving them by the fleece, both wet and |sincere friend, Tos. Wistar.” 
dry ; but they are no cause of discouragement; —_++—_. 

they rather show that the spiritual life is pre-! I have no desire to set up any monuments 
served, and the soul not resting at ease upon /|to proclaim after me, that Job Scott has been 
the unrefined lees of its own works. Thou'here.—d. Scott. 
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An Application of the Peace Principle.—Prof. 
Youmans, in the Popular Science Monthly, 

ives us an interesting and suggestive picture 
of the calmness and fidelity to principle of a 
Chinese official under most trying circum- 
stances. It seems strange to go to the dis- 
ciples of Confucius for a striking illustration 
of Christian morals: 

“The Chinese are eminently a peaceable 
people. In this respect they conform more 
perfectly to the theoretical standard of Chris- 
tian morals than any Christian nations. Duels 
are unknown among them, and they consider 
a resort to force as proof of an inferior kind 
of civilization. They are conservative, and 
dread all violent disturbance. Gov. Davis 
says: ‘They have lived so much in peace that 


‘they have acquired by habit and education a 


more than common terror of political dis- 
orders ;’ and again, ‘Their common maxim is, 
“Better be a dog in peace than a man in 
anarchy.’” We used to hear many years 
ago about a quality called moral courage, and 
the stand for principles in defiance of brate 
force ; but since our great war less has been 
heard of that very unmilitary virtue. It will 
therefore be refreshing to recall a conspicuous 
Chinese instance of it. On the 28th of Decem- 
ber, 1857, a mile of gunboats, English and 
French, were drawn up in line before the city 
of Canton. They summoned the Viceroy to 
surrender, but he did notcomply. The allies 
then opened fire, and kept up for many hoars 
a hot bombardment. Nothing entitled to be 
called resistance was offered—there was no 
enemy. Having battered down a sufficiént 
number of dwellings, and got tired of their 
‘glorious’ sport, the allies stopped the cannon- 
ading. A squad was then sent to demand of 
the Viceroy, Yeh, the formal surrender of the 
town. ‘ We shall surrender nothing,’ was the 
reply, ‘because we are right and you are 
wrong. ‘Then we will take you prisoner.’ 
‘You have the power.’ ‘Come with us, then.’ 
But the Viceroy did not move. Thereupon 
they lifted up the chair in which he sat and 
carried him on board Lord Elgin’s ship. As 
to who were the real victors in this case, may 
be safely left to the future verdict of civiliza- 
tion.” 
For “The Friend.” 
The Moustache. 

There is no little thing that more com- 
pletely un-Friends the Friend in appearance, 
than the moustache; and hardly any little 
thing which more certainly marks the pre- 
sence of vanity within; and in most cases it 
isa standing insult to both father and mother: 


Sclected. 
THE SOWER. 
“T had much seed to sow,” said one; “I planned 
To fill broad furrows, and to watch it spring, 
And water it with care. But now the hand 
Of Him to whom I sought great sheaves to bring, 
Is laid upon his laborer, and I wait, 
Weak, helpless, at his palace gate. 


“ Now I have nothing, only day by day 
Grace to sustain me till the day is done ; 
And some sweet passing glimpses by the way 
Of Him, the altogether lovely one, 
And some strange things to learn, unlearned before, 
That make the suffering light, if it but teach me more.” 


Yet, from the hush of that secluded room, 
Forth floated winged seeds of thought and prayer. 
Those, reaching many a desert place to bloom, 
And pleasant fruit an hundred-fold to bear, 
Those, wafted heavenward with song and sigh, 
To fall again with showers of blessings from on high. 
—Frances Ridley Havergal. 
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Selected. 
COURAGE, FAINT HEART! 


“ Dear Lord, I am so weary of it all, 
I fain would rest me for a little space ; 
Is there no rock where the cool shadows fall, 
That I may cast me down and hide my face? 


“T toil, I strive, sore burdened, and afraid ; 
The road is broken, and the way is long; 

_ And the weak staff whereby my steps are stayed, 
Bends, like a reed, when bitter winds are strong. 


“T shrink in terror from the endless task ; 
I look with horror o’er the barren land ; 
And ask, as only hopeless hearts can ask, 
The meaning of my days to understand.” 
* * * * 


Such was the moaning of my weary soul, 
Ready to sink upon life’s burdened way; 

When a soft whisper to my spirit stole, 
Earnest and sad, and thus it seemed to say : 


“Weary?” And who is not 
That bears life’s burdens faithfully ?—Press on 
A little longer. When thy sun goes down, 
Thou wilt have reached the spot 
Where thou may rest ! 


“Afraid?” Afraid of what? 
What does earth hold that can at all compare 
With God’s omnipotence? Trust then to his care. 
Make faith in him thy staff— 
It will not bend. 


“Burdened?” Thou sure must know, 
Without the toil, and strife, and weary days, 
Thou would not long for rest. These are God’s ways 
To win thee from the world below, 
Up to his rest. 


“Thou shrinks?’ O coward heart! 
Thou’st but a day’s work in a day to do; 
The meaning of all days thou soon will know; 
Thy task lies with each part, 
To do it well. 


“ Hopeless ?” When heaven remains? 
I see.—Thou art not willing to be led ; 
Thou’dst know why and where thou goes, and dread 
The trackless, barren plains,— 
Thy weariness doth show. 


“ Thy weakness, child of dust ; 
And how muci help thou needs. The way 
Is hid ; but where thy steps might stray, 
God’s care begins. Then trust, 
And He will lead.” 


Selected. 
AT EVENING. 


When the birds have hushed their music, 
And the day is almost o’er, 

Sits a woman, singing softly, 
Just within her cottage door ; 

Though her voice is low and trembling, 
Very sweet to me the song,— 

“ And I hope, by his good pleasure, 
Safely to arrive at home.” 


Old the words, and she who sings them, 
Sitting still and peaceful there, 

Long hath trod earth’s changing pathway, 
Long hath known its pain and care; 

Yet the sweet voice shows no sadness, 
Singing softly all alone,— 

“ And I hope, by his good pleasure, 
Safely to arrive at home.” 


Only these few words she singeth, 
And her voice is weak and low, 

But I think no sweeter music 
Can my spirit ever know; 

For the peaceful brow bespeaketh 
Victory over worldly sin, 

And the dim eyes, looking upward, 
Tell of God’s pure love within. 


Long hath been her life of labor, 
Hard the burden she hath borne, 
She indeed, through earth’s temptation, 
Christ’s own righteousness hath worn; 
Now at evening sings she softly 
Those sweet words she long hath known,— 
“ And I hope, by his good pleasure, 
Safely to arrive at home.” 


So I love to watch her sitting, 
With her brow so free from care, 
And the sunlight shining golden 
In her rings of snow-white hair; 
Love to hear her sweet voice quiver 
Softly in the dear old song, 
As she hopes, “ by his good pleasure 
Safely to arrive at home.” 


Soon, I know, that she is going 
Where they know not sin or care, 
And the while I sit and watch her 
To my spirit comes the prayer; 
“ Father, when for me life closeth, 
Let me make her song my own; 
Help me, too, by thy good pleasure, 
Safely to arrive at home.’ 
—AMillie Colcord. 
Selected. 
ALONE WITH JESUS. 
“ Alone with Jesus ;” fades the daylight slowly, 
Soft o’er the earth the shades of evening fall, 
As worn and weary with the day’s temptation, 
My spirit answers to the Saviour’s call. 


“ Alone with Jesus ;” from the day’s hard conflict 
What have I brought that I his grace may win? 
Only the burden of my sin and longing,— 
Only the same heart cry, “ Forgive my sin.” 


“ Alone with Jesus ;” he hath seen each wandering, 
Hath watched each failure, from his throne above ; 
And yet, to-night, He bids me come, confiding 
In the great wealth of his unchanging love. 


“ Alone with Jesus ;” oh the hush, the rapture ! 
My spirit yieldeth to his gracious will,— 

What though the day’s sad failure lies behind me? 
I am content because He loves me still. 


“ Alone with Jesus ;” in his presence holy 
Cometh no thought of sin or pain to me ; 

Close, close, his loving arms are thrown around me, 
Almost the glory of his face I see. 


“ Alone with Jesus ;” here can come no sorrow, 
From sin and conflict here my soul is free ; 

This be my prayer, to-night, “O Jesns, Saviour, 
Teach me through life to dwell alone with thee.” 


en a 


For “The Friend.” 
A Concern for the Young. 

A correspondent residing in Ohio, desires 
to see in our columns one of William Dews- 
bury’s epistles, which speaks of the religious 
care which parents and heads of families ought 
to exercise over their children and those 
ander their control. He says: “ It is a valu- 
able epistle, and may be the means of stirring 
up some to more ‘ faithfulness in the discharge 
of their various duties, particularly parents 
and those who have the care of children, that 
they (the children) may be brought up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord,’ and be 
prepared to take the places of those who have 
‘borne the burthen and heat of the day,’ and 
who ere long will be ‘ gathered to their ever- 
lasting reward’ in the world to come; tbat 
there may be a succession of standard bearers 
raised up, and rightly qualified, that shall 
‘ stand for the law and for the testimonies’ that 
were committed to our forefathers in the 
truth, George Fox and many more. They 
witnessed a revival of Primitive Christianity, 
and of the doctrines‘of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and bis apostles, ‘ that bad in a 
great measure been lost in the Jong, dark 
night of apostacy, that overspread the nations,’ 
wherein many were found ‘ worshipping the 


‘|beast and his image,’ and had received his 


‘mark in their right hand, or in their fore- 
heads,’ &c. ‘Greatis the mystery of iniquity 
as well as the mystery of godliness,’ and oh! 
may none that have in any measure begun in 
the Spirit, ever expect to be made ‘ perfect 
by the flesh ;’ but follow on to know the Lord, 
follow the leadings and the guidings of the 





Holy Spirit of our blessed Saviour, as made 
manifest in the heart. He will give you to 
see all the wiles of the enemy, dear young 
people, and as you are concerned to obey the 
inspeaking voice of the dear Saviour, you will 
be enabled to escape all his wiles and temp- 
tations, whereby he lies in wait to deceive. 
The watch must be maintained; it is as need- 
ful now as ever it was, therefore let us watch 
and pray lest we enter into temptation. In 
this way we may know an overcoming, and 
they that know an overcoming shall be made 
‘to partake of the tree of life which is in the 
midst of the paradise of God.’—Rev. ii. 7. 
Ohio, 2nd mo. 25th, 1880.” 


On the Internal Use of Water for the Sick, and on 
Thirst. 


The above is the title of a clinical lecture 
given at the Pennsylvania Hospital by Dr. 
J. Forsyth Meigs, Senior Attending Physi- 
cian to the Hospital. The lecture itself is a 
highly interesting and instructive one, from 
which we propose to make some extracts for 
“The Friend.” There is, perhaps, no medical 
man in our city whose long and varied ex- 
perience better qualifies him to speak authori- 
tatively on the subject, than Dr, Meigs, while 
his conscientiousness in the practice of his 
profession is well known and recognized by 
his fellow practitioners. 

The author says: “I learned early in my 
professional career, that it was rarely wise for 
the physician to refuse water to a thirsty 
patient. 1 soon learned also, that young chil- 
dren often suffer from the want of water from 
ignorance on the part of the mother or nurse, 
from inattention on the part of the physician, 
orfrom direct prohibition by medical authority 
on theoretic or practical grounds, of this sim- 
ple and necessary aliment. 

“ There is a curious and active prejudice in 
the public mind against the free use of water, 
as a drink, under certain conditions; and this 
prejudice sometimes extends to the sick-room, 
without, perhaps, the knowledge of the physi- 
cian. Many laboring people fear to use water 
freely when the body is heated by work. At 
the very moment when this is fast losing its 
fluids, during labor in hot weather, by sweat- 
ing, and by rapid evaporation from the lungs 
and skin, the laborer is afraid to drink, lest he 
may chill, as he says, his stomach, or injure in 
some mysterious way, his desiccated body. 
The jockey refuses his panting horse, stream- 
ing with sweat, and exhausted by heat, the 
water absolutely necessary to maintain the 
due fluidity of the blood and tissues. This 
latter prejudice is giving way, I am happy to 
see, under the teaching of the modern veteri- 
nary surgeons, who have been instrumental 
in introducing the practice of watering the 
horses on our city railroad routes, once or 
twice on each route, in hot weather. Our 
public drinking fountains, now placed in vari- 
ous parts of the city, are another proof that 
a wiser practice in this matter is being de- 
veloped.* 

“ When I was a boy of twelve years of age, 
I was sent, with two of my brothers, into the 


* A day or two since the writer, when visiting some 
friends in the country, was consulted concerning a valu- 
able Alderney cow, which was thought to be ill, and 
was then under the care of a veterinary surgeon, who 


no water for twenty four hours, lest it might interfere with 
the action of the medicine he had given her. 
treatment was both unscientific and cruel. J.J. 


Such | 
L. 
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country, to a farm in New Jersey, for the 
August holidays. We were alone, under the 
care of the farmer’s wife. One of my brothers 
was seized with a fever, and the neighboring 
physician was sent for. He ordered some blue 
pills or calomel, and told us all that the child 
must have no water, lest it might interfere 
with the action of the remedy. That hot and 
fevered body, which was evaporating its water 
from the lungs and skin at a far more rapid 
rate than in health, must have no new sup. 
plies of fluid lest the pill might be incom. 
moded in its action. The only safe guide as 
to the amount of drink the patient needed, the 
thirst, must be rudely set aside. He moaned 
and cried for water. We were afraid to give 
it. In two days our mother arrived from 
home. So soon as she heard the story of the 


water to be given every two hours, and water 
from time to time. Later in the day, I found 
that the child had soon become quiet and had 
slept. On the following day it was better, 
and on the third day was taken back to the 
country with directions to the mother to re. 
turn gradually to the usual diet. The only 
medicine given was a chalk mixture. The 
recovery was rapid. When they returned to 
town, in the autumn, the mother said to me: 
‘ How odd, was it not, that I had to come all 
the way to town to learn that my poor little 
baby was crying with thirst.’ ” 

This is by no means an isolated case, or 
an experience peculiar to our author. Nota 
summer passes but numerous Cases are seen, 
where that terribly fatal disease cholera in. 
fantum has its numbers increased by the cruel 


illness, she began to administer draughts of|deprivation of water from the poor little saf- 


cool water in such quantity as could be taken 
with ease and satisfaction. The doctor came, 
and hearing of her action, wasin high dudgeon. 
‘Doctor,’ she said quietly and politely, ‘my 
husband is a physician, and always allows, 
indeed, directs me, when my children are ill, 
to give them all the cool water they desire.’ 
He left the house in a passion. The next day 
the patient was removed home, where he re- 
covered without any evil consequences what- 
ever.” 

“Some years since, in the month of August, 
I was sent for to see a little girl, eight months 
old, whose mother had just arrived in town 
from the country, where she was spending 
the summer with her family. The child had 
been attacked four days before, with diarrhea. 
The diarrhea was not severe, but was attend- 
ed with vomiting. A physician was sent for, 
who ordered some medicine, and made some 
change in the food. The child was hand-fed. 
For two nights and days it had rejected by 
vomiting most of the food taken. It would 
drink milk and water with some avidity, and 
almost instantly reject it. During these two 
nights and days, the child had been restless 
and almost without sleep. There was con- 
stant crying, and great restlessness. The 
crying was incessant, not loud nor angry, nor 
with the acute sound of pain, but with a wail- 
ing note of misery and distress. I saw the 
child at ten o’clock in the morning. It did 
not look ill, but was lean-looking, and had 
slight feverish heat of the skin. The face was 
distressed, and the little low cry was continu- 
ous, and attended with a certain curious rest- 


|lessness of the body and limbs. The point in 


the case was to determine the cause of the 
crying and uneasiness. Wasit from pain, and, 
if so, where was the pain? The abdomen was 
soft, not tender to the touch. Could it be the 
early stage of hydrocephalus, as in this disease 
there is much pain from headache? I thought 
not from the character of the cry, from the 
entire absence of drowsiness, and the complete 
integrity of the intelligence and senses. Was 
itearache ? There was no inflammation about 
the ear, and no tenderness on pressure or 
handling. Suddenly I thought of thirst. Have 
you given it water? No, the mother replied, 


|I never thought of it, and the doctor said 
‘nothing about it. 


A teaspoonful of brandy 
was added toa glass of cool water, and offered 
the child. It was seized at once and half the 
contents swallowed without a pause. The 


lass was withheld for a few moments, lest 
had given positive orders that the animal should have| 8 ; 


the quantity might cause vomiting. The child 
cried for more, and soon drank the remainder. 
I ordered four tablespoonfuls of milk and lime 


ferers. Let it, then, always be borne in mind, 
by the reader, that as in other diseases, so too 
in cholera infantum, little children need—pre- 
eminently need—water, pure, cold water ; that 
indeed many cases of this disease may be pre- 
vented by the habitual, free use of cold watar, 
while in others it may be greatly mitigated 
if not entirely cured by the free use of this 
simple, natural remedy. 

Dr. Meigs next gives, in detail, many in. 
teresting accounts illustrative of the terrible 
results which followed the deprivation of 
water to persons lost on the plains or suffer. 
ing from shipwreck. These are impressive 
and instructive, but our limited space pre 
cludes our relating them more largely. 

Among the most striking of these results 
of the deprivation of water, were delirium, 
vertigo, and great irritability of stomach, so 
that when at last water was obtained it was 
immediately rejected ; conditions, it will be 
noted, very similar to those which exist in 
cholera infantum. * * * 

‘« Physiology shows that, in its healthy con- 
dition, the body is composed of about 80 per 
cent. of water; that to preserve its proper 
fluidity the blood must have its steady, proper 
supply of water, without which the tissues of 
the body cannot be repaired in the wasting 
processes of life.” 

* * * * * 

“ Another most important function of water 
in the economy, one too little considered by 
medical men, and not often referred to in 
works on the practice of medicine, is its office 
of regulating the temperature of the body, 
whether the normal temperature as influenced 
by work and the climate in which we live, 
or the abnormal temperature which we call 
fever.” 

This, in great measure, if not entirely, is 
accomplished by the evaporation from the 
skin and the lungs. Dr. Meigs next shows 
the amount of heat abstracted by water dur- 
ing this evaporation, and the force thus de- 
veloped. “I find that the evaporation of 36 
ounces (the average amount evaporated from 
the skin and lungs of a healthy man in 24 
hours) represents a force which, if converted 
into actual energy, would produce 1,936,880 
foot-pounds of work. These figures are so 
large that I should hesitate to place them be- 
fore you, did they not so nearly correspond 
with those givén by Ganot, to wit, that the 
heat necessary to carry a pound of water from 
the freezing-point of Fahrenheit to full evapo- 
ration ‘represents a mechanical work of 885,- 
430 units.’ 

“After determining the quantity of water 
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required by the healthy man, and the measure 
of heat abstracted from the body in the pro- 
eess Of regulating its temperature by evapo- 
ration, it becomes proper to find a standard, 
if we may, of the amount required in diseases 
attended by abnormal elevation of the bodily 
temperature.” 

To accomplish this Dr. Meigs carefully 
noted the quantity of fluids consumed in 
twenty-four hours in four cases of febrile 
disease. 
twenty-one days, the patient took a daily 
average of liquid food, milk, beef-tea, brandy, 
and water, in all 55 ounces; losing, so far as 
could be ascertained, 25 ounces daily by evapo- 
ration from the lungs and skin. The patient 
recovered. In two othercases of typhoid fever 
the patients took, on an average, 133 ounces 
of fluid, of which the quantity of water was 
53 ounces, in one, and 60 ounces in the other, 
daily—in the first two weeks, and 30 ounces 
for a few days later. The water was not 
pressed upon them but was offered frequently, 
and they had all their thirst demanded and 
all they might take with pleasare and satisfac- 
tion. They both recovered. 

(To be concluded.) 

A good sermon does not consist in a multi- 
tude of words, but in the savor of life and 
power which attends it. Words, though but 
few in number, if fitly spoken under Divine 
authority, reach a place in the heart, and 
produce an effect there, which many words 
without the power, though crowned with elo- 
quence, can never do. 

2nd mo. 15th, 1880. 


Natural History, Science, &e. 

The First Paper Maker—The date of the 
invention of paper-making is not definitely 
known. The common wasp was, however, the 
inventor. The big wasps’ nest, which was 
always kept at a safe distance, and often 
knocked down with a stone during the ram- 
bles of boyhood, was composed of actual paper 
of the most delicate and elegant kind. As spi- 
ders were spinners of gossamer webs of intri- 
cate and exquisite pattern when primitive man 
went about dressed in the shaggy skins of 
beasts, and could neither spin nor weave the 
beautiful and fine cloth fabrics of to-day, so lit- 
tle wasps, when people of a later and somewhat 
more advanced age had recourse to such rade 
and unsatisfactory substances as wood, stone, 


and brass, the bark of trees, and the hides of 


animals, on which to preserve memoranda, 
were making a material of far greater excel- 
lence. 

They made their paper, too, by very nearly 
the same process employed by man at the 
present time. Indeed, several of our best dis- 
coveries in regard to building, architecture, 
and manufactures of various kinds, if they 
have not been derived from acute observation 
of the work of certain animals, imcluding in- 
sects, have, when compared with their con- 
structions and their manner of making them, 
been found to show a wonderfully close re- 
semblance. ‘The beaver gave men their ear- 
liest and most serviceable knowledge concern. 
ing dam building, and to-day no workman 
can surpass this animal’s skill and precision 
in the erection of such structures. 

Nature is a great teacher, and especially 
does the paper-making of the wasp illustrate 
how valuably suggestive she may sometimes 
be; for, assuredly, the wasp was the first to 


In the first, during a period of|/they continue on their way. 
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show that it did not always require rags to 
manufacture paper, that vegetable fibres an- 
swered for this purpose and could be reduced 
to a pulp, and that to make the paper strong 
and tenacious, the fibres must be long. 

The first thing the wasps do, when about 
to build a nest, is to collect, with preference 
for old and dry wood, fibres about one-tenth 
of an inch long, and finer than a hair, and 
put them into bundles, which they increase as 
These fibres 
they bruise into a sort of lint, and cement 
with a sizing of glue, after which they knead 
the material into paste, like paper-mache, 
and roll up a ball; this they trample with 
their feet into a leaf as thin as tissue paper. 

The ceiling of the wasp’s chamber, to the 
thickness of nearly two inches, is often con- 
stracted by putting, one above another, fifteen 
or sixteen layers or sheets of this prepared 
paper, and between these layers spaces are 
left, so that it seems as a if a number of little 
shells had been laid near one another. Next 
they build up a terrace composed of an im- 
mense number of the paper shells, until a light 
and elegant structure, like a honey-comb, has 
been constructed, and in the cells thus formed 
they rear their young.— The Paper World. 

Lamp-Black.—A new mode of manufactur- 
ing lamp-black has been discovered at Mar- 
raysville, Pa., where a stream of natural gas 
was discovered while boring for oil about a 
year ago, and the flow instead of diminishing 
has increased to 60,000 cubic feet per hour. 
It is now to be burned in an immense build- 
ing 300 feet long and 175 feet wide, in a great 
number of gas burners, having a capacity of six 
cubic feet each per hour, under cast-iron plates 
on which the soot, “lamp-black’ or “carbon 
black” is deposited. A small car with suit- 
able pans and a scraper attached runs under 
these plates every ten minutes, gathering the 
lamp-black. The car runs back and forth 
propelled by steam, and at each end dumps 
the load into a receptacle provided for it. The 
4000 burners produce 2000 pounds of carbon 
black daily, and 4000 more burners are yet to 
be added, making a total of two tons of this 
valuable substance every twenty-four hours. 

Here on a large scale is seen a wonderful 
phenomenon, one that is scarcely believed by 
the ignorant masses. The diamond, it is well 
known, is pure carbon. This invisible gas, 
by burning out the hydrogen of the carburet- 
ted hydrogen in the gas burner, liberates car- 
bon, a substance exactly similar in its impal- 
pably fine state to the diamond. 

By removing one invisible element from 
another invisible element, constituting an 
invisible compound—burning gas—one part 
becomes a black visible substance known as 
lamp-black, one of our best and most durable 
pigments.— Practical Farmer. 

Some Special Household Dangers.—A recent 
writer in Chambers’ Journal says :—‘‘ A mem- 
ber of Parliament suffered from a painful 
eruption of the feet, traced at last to some 
fashionable socks, which were laid aside, with 
the resalt of ending his complaint. Some 


California miners died from the effects of 


poisoning, produced by wearing boots lined 
with bright green flannel, the color in this 
case being “Scheele’s Green,” a well-known 
arsenical compound. A tradesman suffered 
from wearing a bright maroon flannel shirt. 
Paper collars, glazed and stiffened with sized 
white-lead, and containing arsenic, have pro- 
duced serious illness ; and the same results 
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have followed the wearing of hats lined with 
material containing arsenic, and from gloves 
and coat-sleeves similarily treated. Five or 
six persons in a household were rendered ~ 
suddenly ill by the matter exhaled from, 
chintz window-curtains and bed-drapery 
and green Venetian blinds have been known 
in hot summer weather to give off particles 
of arsenic with deleterious effect. The green 
cloth lining of a perambulator has affected its 
young occupants, and the color from the green 
gas-shades in a composing-room of a printing- 
office has produced illness among the com- 
positors. In the kitchen, arsenic has now and 
then been met with, when used to impart a 
green hue to dishes such as blanc-mange. In 
One case a gentleman was poisoned by par- 
taking of a dish innocently enough colored 
by an arsenical preparation which had been 
mistaken by the cook for an extract of spin- 
ach. And even in the exercise of the per- 
fumer’s art, it behooves us to be on our 
guard against using preparations for the hair 
colored green by some compound of this sub- 
stance. We thus find that arsenic is most 
widely diffused around us, from the facility, 
and, above all, from the cheapnese with which 
a beautiful pigment and a favorite hue can 
be produced through its aid. It is undoubt- 
edly in the form of color in wall-papers that 
arsenic most frequently meets us. In paper 
staining, more than one compound of arsenic 
is used; and in the manufacture of the beau- 
tiful aniline dyes, so extensively used, arsenic 
is also largely employed. One notable fea- 
ture of this substance, and one also which 
gives it a special power of affecting us to our 
detriment, is the remarkable ease with which 
it becomes volatile. It may be readily dif- 
fased in the form of gas or minute solid par- 
ticles, and is thus brought into close contact 
with us in our homes. Green is a very pret- 
ty color on walls, but we would say beware 
of it.” 


THE FRIEND. 





THIRD MONTH 13, 1880. 


The British Friend, for the 2nd month, con- 
tains a communication from Jane P. Crisp of 
Lynn, England, commenting on certain arti- 
cles which had appeared initscolumns. The 
writer is evidently sincere in her attachment 
to the principles of our Society, and earnest 
in her advocacy of them ; and it is encouraging 
to find such still preserved in various parts of 
the world. 

In reference to the introduction of changes 
amongst us, such as reading or singing in our 
Meetings for Worship, which a previous writer 
says must be resisted in the spirit of power 
and of love, and of a sound mind, she adds: 
“T think this has been done for many years, 
as manifest departures from oor first princi- 
ples have appeared, by some of our faithful 
members, most of whom have been removed 
from the militant church. There has been 
warning and forewarning, so that this prople 
are without excuse; for we sorrowfully see 
that the larger number would not hear, but 
despised all their words that bore upon the 
departures from our well-known principles.” 

“I send thee a bill advertising a series of 
public meetings to be conducted, it is said, by 
H. A. Newman, &. Are not such meetings 
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ross violations of our fundamental principles? 
e alone who is the Head over all in his 
Church, can rightly conduct our public or 
more private meetings, and anoint hisservants 
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money usually appropriated for parades on St. Patrick’s 
day. 

The machine-shop of the Danforth Locomotive Works: 
at Paterson, N. J., was destroyed by fire on the morn- 
ing of the 6th inst. Five locomotives in course of erec- 


measure in deaths from diseases of the respirato 
organs, which rose to 1557, or nearly four times the 
average. 

The Court of Inquiry into the collision of the Guion 
line steamer Arizona, with an iceberg on 11th mo. 17th, 


either to be silent as a public testimony, Or |tion, and valuable machinery were burned. About 300)has found that the lookout on the steamer was de- 


qualify them for speaking the word aright.” 

Respecting reading the Scriptures in our) 
Meetings for Worship, she remarks: “ God, 
the Uncbangeable and Holy One, never con- 
tradicts Himself or his own teaching. He 
raised us up a people, and taught us to wait 
upon Him in our assemblies set apart for wor- 
ship, that we might receive his word inwardly 
revealed, to hear his instructions suited to our 
several conditions ; to feel his presence cover- 
ing such assemblies, and to experience our 
souls noarished and fed by Him. In no in- 
stance, I believe, was the Bible read in our 
meetings during about 200 hundred years, be- 
cause the Lord Himself taught us, a people, 
that his Spirit that gave forth the Scriptures 
was above the letter, and He only could feed 
us by the trae Bread of Life which came 
down from Heaven, which the Scriptures do 
indeed testify of, but cannot dispense unto us. 
This is true Quakerism, and any member at- 
tempting to read in our Meetings for Worship, 
I should consider false to his profession, what- 
ever his claim of being inspired might be.” 

With the general tenor of these remarks, 
and with the effort to maintain our testimony 
to the spiritual character of Divine Worship, 
we fully accord. Their force would not be 
impaired, even if several isolated instances of 
reading the Scriptures in our meetings could 
be produced, where it had been called for by 
peculiar circumstances, as in the case which 
Samuel Bownas relates, when he attended a 
funeral at Sherborne. A Baptist preacher 
was present who had charged the Quakers 
with being heathens and denying the Scrip- 
tures. Samuel Bownas knew not of this, but 
he felt constrained to teke a Bible out of his 
pocket and refer to it fur proof of the doc- 
trines he preached ; and also to press upon his 
hearers the careful reading of the Scriptures, 
and to seck from the Lord for assistance and 
power, that they might practise what they 
read. We do not admit the force of the pro- 
cess of reasoning which would, in such ex- 
ceptional cases, find a sanction for a radical 
change in our manner of holding religious 
meetings. ‘lhe proper view to take of this, 
and of many other occurrences out of the or- 
dinary course which might be collected from 
the records of our Society, and from the biog- 
raphies of its members, is that expressed in a 
i. letter recently received from a valued 
‘riend in England, as follows: 

“In the early days of our Society, as well 
as at many times since, many abnormal things 
have occurred under unusual religious impres- 
sions, but there has generally been enough of 
that solidity of jadgment and calmness of 
spirit in those more prominently engaged at 
such times, as has kept them in check. Now, 
the tendency is to foster these impulsive de- 
monstrations, in the creature zeal for imme- 
diate ‘conversions.’ ” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Dnirep Strates.—Over 2600 hands are now em- 
ployed in the Baldwin Locomotive Works, which are 
running to their fullest capacity ; some of the depart- 
ments working day and night. 

The Citizens’ Irish Famine Relief Fund of this city, 
now amounts to $26,930.75. Ata meeting of delegates 
of various Irish Societies of Brooklyn, N. Y., it was 
decided to send to the suffering poor of Ireland, the 


of the 800 employés will be temporarily thrown out.of 
employment. Several other large fires, in different 
parts, occurred the same night, with losses ranging from 
$50,000 to $150,000. 

The President has signed the bill providing for the 
free entry of foreign goods for the relief of colored emi- 
grants ; also the bill for the purchase of a post-office site 
in Baltimore. 

There is now $45,000,000 worth of gold bullion in 
the New York Assay Office, ready for transportation to 
the Philadelphia Mint for coinage. 

On the Ist inst., the net gold balance in the U.S. 
Treasury, compared with the first ult., had decreased 
about $2,000,000, and the net balance of standard silver 
dollars had increased about the same amount—the stock 
of silver dollars increases steadily. 

The total receipts of lumber in Chicago during 1879, 
were 1,467,720,000 feet, only a very small quantity 
being from Canada. The figures show an increase of 
25 per. centum, compared with the receipts of the pre- 
vious year. 

The snow blockade along the Manitoba boundary 
continues, and the traffic south has been suspended. 

A bill has passed the Kentucky House of Represen- 
tatives, forbidding railroad companies passing through 
the State, to charge as high a rate for way freights as 
for through freights, under a penalty of from $25 to 
$100 fine. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at New York for 
last month, exceeded those of a year ago, by more than 
$3,000,000. The increase is said to be largely in cot- 
tons and silks. : 

Count de Lesseps, the French engineer, had an in- 
terview with the President on the 6th. He explained 
the features of his canal project, and said, it was not 
contemplated that it should be under foreign control, or 
under any circumstances interfere with the interests of 
the United States. He had only looked at the work 
with the eyes of an engineer. He wanted most of the 
stock taken in this country, which would be a guarantee 
that it would not be controlled by foreign influence. 

Four men were killed, and one severely injured, by 
an explosion in shaft No. 2, at Nanticoke, Pa., on the 
5th inst. 

The anthracite coal trade is said to improve steadily. 
The demand for coal is on the increase, and_ prices 
steadily advance. 

The number of deaths in Philadelphia for the week 
ending at noon on the 6th inst., was 335; an increase of | 
41 over the previous week. Of this number, 63 died of 
consumption; convulsions 20; diphtheria 13; disease 
of the heart 7; inflammation of the lungs 17; old age 
13—there were two deaths from small pox. The whole 
number of deaths during the winter just past has been 
3996 ; for the winter of 1878-9, the number was 4602. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. sixes, 1881, 106; do. 5’s, 1033; 
4}’s, 108}; 4 per cents, registered, 106; do. coupon, 107. 

Cotton.—Sales of middlings are reported at 13} a 13} 
cts. per lb. for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Crude, 7% cts. in barrels, and refined, 
7} cts. for export, and 8 cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour.—Sales of 1200 barrels, including Minnesota 
extra at $6.25 a $6.874; Penna. extra family, $6.37} a 
$6.874; western do. do., $6.75 a $7.12}; patent and 
other high grades at $7.25 a $8.25. Rye flour is steady 
a $5. 

Grain.—W heat is dull, and 1 a 2 cts. lower.—Penna. 
and southern red and amber, $1.48 a $1.44. Rye, 9la 
93 cts. Corn, mixed at 55 cts.; yellow, 56 cts., and 
white at 60 cts. Oats, white, 45 a 47 cts. 

Beef cattle were in fair demand at about former 
prices; 2850 head arrived during the week, and sold 
from 3 to 6 cts. per pound, as to condition. 

Sheep were in good demand, and a fraction higher— 
7000 head sold at different yards at 4} a 6} cts., and 
Lambs 5} a7 cts. per lb. as to condition. 

Hogs sold at.6} a 7} cts. per pound, as to quality. 

Cows, $20 a $45 per head. 

Forei1Gn.—The receipts of the Mansion House Relief 
Committee now amount to £102,860; and the total sum 
expended to date £54,304. The Duchess of Marl- 
borough, writing to the Lord Mayor of London, says 
the distress in Ireland is not yet diminishing, continues 
to be general, and in some parts increasing. 

The number of deaths in London for the week end- 
ing 2nd month 7th, was 3376, or 1657 more than the 
average. This increase is attributed to the poisonous 
character of London fog. The increase was in great 


fective, and has suspended the certificate of the captain 
and second mate for six months. 

There are now published in the United Kingdom, 
1825 newspapers; much the larger part of which are 
distributed in England. The magazines now in course 
of publication, including the quarterly reviews, number 
1033, of which 239 are of a decidedly religious character, 

In the years 1874—78, the British cruisers captured 
152 slave vessels, of which 115 were condemned, and 
37 restored to their owners. The number of slaveg 
captured was 2185. 

A new anti-slave trade convention has been concluded 
between Great Britain and Germany, whereby codpera- 
tion between the war vessels of the two Powers in the 
suppression of the slave trade is assured. 

The British consul at Salonica has received a letter 
from Colonel Synge, saying that he and his wife are 
well treated. The chief of the brigands has disap- 
peared, and negotiations for their release are therefore 
interrupted. 

The festivities on the occasion of the recent anniver- 
sary of the Czar, passed over without any of the threat- 
ened disturbances. The man who recently attempted 
the assassination of General Melikoff, has been tried, 
condemned and executed. 

Distressing accounts continue to be received at Con- 
stantinople, of the suffering in Armenia. A number of 
persons have already died of starvation. Thousands 
are endeavoring to emigrate to neighboring provinces, 
but the roads are covered deep with snow, and many 
have perished on the journey. 

The town of Urfa, in Asiatic Turkey, situated on the 
supposed site of the Scriptural city, “ Ur of the Chal- 
dees,” has been nearly destroyed by fire. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONTRIBUTORS 
TO THE ASYLUM. 


A Stated Annual Meeting of the “ Contributors to 
the Asylum for the Relief of Persons Deprived of the 
use of their Reason,” will be held on Fourth-day, the 
17th of Third month, 1880, at 3 o’clock, Pp. M., at Arch 
Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia. 

Wiiu1aM Bett te, Clerk. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Friends who may feel drawn to apply for the posi- 
tions of Superintendent and Matron of this Institution, 
are requested to communicate with either of the under- 
signed — 

William P. Townsend, West Chester, Pa. 
John S. Comfort, Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa. 
Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
Elizabeth R. Evans, 322 Union St. - 
Anna V. Edge, Downingtown, Pa. 

Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, N. J. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. HAt1, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


MARRIED, at West Chester Meeting, on the 5th of 
2nd month, 1880, Grrpert Corr to ANNA GARRETT, 
both of West Chester, Pa. 





Diep, at West Falmouth, 8th mo. 2ist, 1879, DANIEL 
Swirt, an highly esteemed member and minister of 
Sandwich Monthly Meeting, Mass., aged 86 years. 
Although he did not feel it required of him to travel 
much from héme; yet as he increased in years his in- 
terest for the spiritual welfare of all also increased, and 
it may well be said he was a peacemaker in the neigh- 
borhood and in the church, being deeply concerned for 
the promotion of love and harmony among all with 
whom he mingled. On being visited by a near friend, 
a few days before his decease, he requested him to be 
seated near his bed, and then stated he believed his 
time here was near its close, and that he should be for- 
ever at rest. And wished to express his firm reliance 
upon the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, who had re- 
deemed him by his own precious blood. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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